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Jim Palmer with student Rick Miller. 


by Heidi Wood 


An expectant crowd of 
about 500 students (both col- 
lege and high school), 
teachers, reporters, and other 
interested members of the 
public packed our BCC Gym 
at 10:00 AM on Friday, 
February 4th— Jim Palmer 
was about to speak! The 6’4”’ 
well-dressed bronzed athlete 
addressed us with a smile and 
a few comments about the 
home crowd in Baltimore and 
his audience today. 

Jim Palmer has been a pit- 
cher in the major leagues for 
19 years. In this time, he has 
accumulated a variety of 
honors including 263 wins, 
four Golden Gloves and three 
Cy Young Awards. He’s 
played in six All-Star games 
and five World Series. He will 
probably be a strong candidate 
for Baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

Aside from baseball’s 
floodlights, Jim has found 
America’s television’s 
spotlight. Jim has broadcast 
several sports events, been 
featured on Phil Donahue’s 
show, and modeled in ads for 
shampoo and the more famous 
Jockey underwear. ‘*People 
don’t recognize me with my 
clothes on,”’ said Jim, in 
reference to his ads. 

Born in New York City in 
1945, Jim was brought up by 
an adoptive family. He has a 
sister 18 months older. His 
household butler, George, was 
his good friend. At the age of 
9, Jim lost his father. For- 
tunately his father’ business 
gave his family enough money 
to pay all the bills and move 
to California. Jim did well in 
school in his new surroun- 
dings. He felt that his eastern 
education gave him an advan- 
tage. It was in California that 


he started playing Little 
League and recreational 
league baseball. 

The family moved next to 
Arizona where Jim attended 
high school. He played Babe 
Ruth ball. Palmer says, ‘‘We 
had the best teams.’’ His team 
travelled all over the country 
and won several champion- 
ships. Palmer graduated with 
an All-State rating in the big 
three: football, basketball, and 
baseball. His future seemed 
wide open. 

His decision was made 
when the Orioles offered a 
contract. In 1966, Jim made 
baseball history by being the 
youngest pitcher to shut out 
the opposition in a World 
Series. He was then only 20 
years old. 

Jim’s philosophy is simple. 
“Prepare as well as you can 
and do the best job that you 
can.’ He says further that you 
must accept the fact that you 
are always being judged, and 
that you will either win or 
lose. Jim admits that he was 
“motivated by the fear of 


_failure.’’ This past year was 


hard on him with the event of 
the baseball strike. But every 
year in the major leagues is 
important to him now as he is 
getting older. Jim is now 38 
years old. 

Jim let us know that he 
“‘threw’’ today and is ‘‘going 
to LA. tonight to work out.”’ 
He summed up his message to 
us as “‘If you prepare yourself, 
you'll feel better about 
everything.’ As for the most 
asked question: “‘Should you 
play baseball or get an educa- 
tion?’’, Jim advises, ‘*Get an 
education at least 90 percent of 
the time, there aren’t many 
Jim Palmers out there.”’ 

Palmer’s short term future 
contains baseball, but long 
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term will be something else. 
He’d like to broadcast, be a 
manager, or own a garden 
center for landscaping. 

Jim then responded to ques- 
tions from the floor. Who was 


- the toughest batter pitcher he 


pitched against? ‘‘Roberto 
Clemente.’’ Will he finish his 
career as an Oriole player?’’ 
“‘T have one or two more years 
with them by contract. 
Baltimore is a very good city 
to live in.’’ Jim went on to say 
that Baltimore is where he 
wants to raise his two 
daughters, ages 13 and 16. 

Other responses: he has a 
goal of 300 wins; Rick 
Demsey is his favorite catcher 
and his earnings from College 
appearances goes to the cure 
for Cystic Fibrosis. He is the 
National Sports Chairman for 
Cystic Fibrosis. 

Has Jim Palmer lived a 
fulfilled life? Well, as Howard 
Cosell once told Jim Palmer, 
“‘Everyone that ever worked 
with me became a star. ..”’ 

...Chalk another one up 
for Howie! 





by Larry Wake 


“IT loved the minor 
leagues,’’ said Palmer. ‘‘We 
had a good team and finished 
with an 80-35 record. I made 
about $400 a month after 
taxes, ate good and stayed in 
nice hotels. At the age of 19, 


-I was in the major leagues. 


Hank Bauer was our manager, 
an ex-marine and very gruff, 
instead of talking he growled. 
He called me one morning and 
said he was thinking of star- 
ting me against the Angels. He 
asked me if I was nervous and 
I said no. I only gave up one 
hit, but on one play I threw the 
ball into centerfield for an er- 
ror and they scored, I lost 1-0. 
My first win came against the 
Yankees and I hit a homerun 
off Jim Bouton.”’ 


“Another time we were 
playing the Yankees,’’ said 
Palmer, ‘‘and our starting pit- 
cher got hurt. I was called in 
from the bullpen, with the 
bases loaded and they had 
Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris 
and Elston Howard due up. I 
struck them out on 10 
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fastballs. When I came back to 
the dugout Bauer said ‘‘nice 
job kid.’’ That was one of the’ 
few times he ever spoke to 


” 


me. 


“The first time I pitched in 
Fenway Park, the bases were 
loaded and I was called in 
from the pen,’’ said Palmer. 
“IT was so nervous that I 
brought the ball I was warm- 
ing up with to the mound and 
there I was with two balls. I 
had to call the umpire over to 
figure out which was the game 
ball. The first man I faced was 
Tony Coligaro and I struck 
him out, but the next guy hit 
a two-run single—I was 
welcomed into the major 
leagues.”’ 

At age 20, Palmer and the 
Orioles won the world series 
in 1966. He missed all of ’67 
and ’68 with an arm injury. 
Palmer was sent to Rochester, 
Baltimore’s triple A farm 
team, to rehabilitate his arm. 
There he met manager Earl 
Weaver. 

“During a game, the other 
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team had the bases loaded and 


Johnny Bench was at the plate. 


Earl came out and I asked him 
what kind of hitter Bench was. 
Earl said he was a ping pong 
hitter, only singles and 
doubles, he didn’t tell me that 
Bench also had hit 22 
homeruns in 46 games. He 
told me just to throw the ball 
down the middle of the plate. 
So I did and Bench hit a 
40-foot hard slam homerun. 
That was the last time I listen- 
ed to Earl.”’ 


At Baltimore, Palmer had 
quite a relationship with 
Weaver. ‘‘Earl and I talked 
things out, it was trying at 
times, but it was never bor- 
ing,’’ said Palmer. Weaver 
retired after last leason. ‘‘I 
will miss Earl,’’ said Palmer, 
“‘but what I won’t miss is his 
constant yelling. Rookies 
would go up the plate, Ear] 
would be. yelling from- the 
dugout and these guys would 
be watching him: He would 
yell from the first to the last 
pitch.’’ 
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Men: “‘Register for 
- Draft or 
No Student Loans’”’ 


by Tony Fiorelli 


On Friday, January 21, the 
Department of Education an- 
nounced plans to publish a 
Notice of Proposed Rulemak- 
ing on the topic of selective 
service registration and 
eligibility for Title IV Student 
Financial Aid. 


This recent amendment will 
affect men (citizens and eligi- 
ble non-citizens except perma- 
nent residents of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands 
and Northern Mariana Islands) 
who are at least 18 years old 
and born after December 31, 
1959 and who are not current- 
ly on active duty with the arm- 
ed forces. 


A student who is required to 
register with the selective ser- 
vice system must file a state- 
ment with the institution he at- 
tends, certifying that he is in 


, compliance with this require- 


ment (i.e. he has registered for 


the draft). 

Ata later date, the student’s 
registration must be verified. 
The student will be required to 
submit a copy of a letter from 
the Selective Service which 
acknowledges his registration. 
Without this verification, no 
Title IV funds can be released 
to the students, therefore no 
loan money! 

The aid programs affected 
by these proposed regulations 
are the Pell Grant, National 
Direct Student Loan, Sup- 
plementary Educational Op- 
portunity Grant, College 
Work Study, and Guaranteed 
Student Loan, and Plus Loan 
Programs. — 


If you have any questions 
regarding the subject of draft 
registration and how it affects 
financial aid eligibility, con- 
tact the Financial Aid Office in 
W101. 


Remember you lose if you 
don’t register. 
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get a college 
education.” 


—Jim Palmer 
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“The Killing Strike’”’ 


by E.A. Munck 


The independent truckers’ 
strike began to protest the new 
highway user fees for trucks 
and the new 5 cent a gallon gas 
tax. These new taxes were 
created to put people to work 
rebuilding our nation’s 
highways. Congress, anxious 
to do something about 
unemployment, quickly pass- 
ed this new program without 
looking seriously at the impact 
on the average owner-operated 
_ truck driver. Independent 
truckers, hurting as everyone 
else is with the high cost of liv- 
ing, became quite angry. 

But, how these angry 
truckers are going about try- 
ing to get Congress to change 
its mind leaves much to be 
desired! In fact, it’s hurting us 
and them. 

According to the Ist 
Amendment to the U.S. 
Coinstitution, there is a right 
for people to assemble 
peacefully (demonstrate) and 
to petition the government for 
redress of grievances, (sen- 
ding petitions and letters to 
Congressmen). There is no 
right to kill. Since the 2nd 
week of the strike, we have 
seen and heard of 200 sniper 
attacks on drivers. In one in- 
stance, the driver was killed. 





Thirty-five other people have 
been injured around the coun- 
try. Fifteen people have been 
arrested for violent activities 
against drivers. Innocent 
bystanders are also included in 
the injured; one was a little 
girl in the way of a stray 
bullet. 

No matter how righteous it 
was to begin this strike, it 
seems to us that the nature of 
the strike is going against the 
foundations of our society. 
The actions of hot-headed 
truckers are violating our Con- 
stitutional rights. 

If violence during a strike is 
acceptable, then we are left 
without laws, liberty and 
justice. We are left with 
nothing when people are hurt 
because of a tax increase. We 
have been statistically proven 
to have one of the most violent 
societies in the world, and 
these actions make things 
worse. 

What does this outbreak of 
hatred among and against 
truckers look like to the rest of 
the civilized world? It pro- 
bably has just reinforced their 
notions that we are so violent 
a society that, without a war 
on, we must take out our 
frustrations on each other. 





You Oughta Know That: 


Your club group picture 


for the year will be taken 


from Feb. 28-Mar. 4.. 









Open 
Your Eyes 
and Minds. 






by Elmer (Whitey) Eveland 





Ever try finding your way 
around in a dark room? Ever 
have to be in a wheelchair for 
a short time? Ever have trou- 
ble hearing your stereo 
because someone turned it too 
low? If the answer is ‘‘yes,”’ 
you have an inkling of what a 
physical handicap is like. 

The difference is that a blind 
person is always in a dark 
Toom, an amputee is always in 
a wheelchair or on crutches, 
and a deaf person always has 
trouble hearing a stereo when 
the volume is in the ‘‘normal”’ 
range. 





The Teamsters Union, 
whose membership out- 
numbers the independents 24 
to 1, say that the new laws 
seem to have no effect on 
them. Their members do not 
support or condone the strike 
of the independents or the 
resulting violence. 


Our opinion is that no 
amount of money is worth the 
pain and the death suffered so 
far. If there is any sympathy 
for the independent truckers 
strike now, it only lies within 
those who are striking, not in 
the general society. The 
violence displayed by angry 
truckers has killed the impact 
of the strike 


The strike is now over, the in- 
dependent truckers did not 
achieve a rollback in the new 
highway user taxes. The only 
thing achieved is a promise 
that some Congressmen and 
Senators will now listen to 
trucking concerns. We feel 
that with effective non-violent 
lobbying in Washington, Con- 
gress would have listened 
before - without the pointing 
of rifles. 





































Ticket to Laughter 


by: Peggy Mahaffy 
Karen Montgomery 


After 1,000 hot dogs, 20 
tubs of ice cream, 56 Ibs. of 
popcorn and 15 cylinders of 
soda, 800 smiling faces left the 
Student Center for home. 

Saturday marked the annual 
“KIDS DAY’’ event at 
B.C.C. This year’s special 
guest was “‘Lucky the Hobo’’, 
with his balloon sculptures and 
bag of tricks, two showings 
of ‘‘Bambi’’ and the unex- 
pected arrival of two friendly 
clowns. The clowns saved the 
day due to Lucky’s late arrival 





Yet, people with these and 
other disabilities want you to 
think of their abilities, skills, 
and talents—the ‘‘can do’s’’ of 
their lives, not the ‘‘can’t 
do’s.’’ Handicapped people 
are just people who happen to 
have a handicap. 

If your reaction to a han- 
dicapped person is negative— 
you become afraid, confused, 
oOver-sympathetic or 
tepulsed—you become the 
problem! If you stereotype 
people by their outward ap- 
pearances, you lose! You lose 
the chance to getto know each 


after he fought the snow from 
his home town to Binghamton. 
All this fun and food for only 
50 cents a ticket (for 
everything!) 

This year’s event was not 
only student and staff attend- 
ed, but community as well. 
We could never have surviv- 
ed the day without the help of 
the MacGregors, the Firenzes, 
the Montgomerys, Peggy 
Mahaffy, John Butchko and 
son, Helen Veres, Ulysses 
Harrell, the enthusiastic 
members of the Adult Club, 
students and their wives and 
husbands, and friends of 
everyone. Many thanks for 
keeping the hot dogs boiling, 
the buns filled, the corn pop- 
ping, the soda flowing and the 
children smiling. We’ve seen 
the cafeteria full before, but 
never with the sea of faces ten 
and under. Special thanks to 
our programmer, Stephanie 
Bertholf. We couldn’t have 
done it without her. 

The day was a crowded suc- 
cess, even with the extra runs 
to the local grocery stores for 
more food. The enthusiasm 
and the children’s delight 
created a-memorable day for 
all. 
one as a person, and that isn’t 
very smart. Actually, a 
negative reaction or a foolish 
stereotype attitude really 
becomes your handicap. 

Most physically handicap- 
ped people like to do for 
themselves, but they will.glad- 
ly accept necessary practical 
help if it’s offered in a matter 
of fact manner. I often ask so- 
meone to read to me because 
of my visual impairment. I, 
like many disabled people, 
have hobbies, take different 
courses in college, enjoy 
places like ‘‘Popeyes,”’ enjoy 





Why 2 


by Larry Jenkins 


Her blonde curls bounce as 
she goes round and round in 
circles. Lovable, little, with a 
pudgy round face and reaching 
fingers, she’s in tune with the 
music of life—pulsating 
rhythm of living each second 
with delightful intensity. She 
laughs easily, usually at her 
own foolish antics. 

Blue-eyed, beautiful, and 
precious, this three-year-old 
child seems like a bundle of 
endless energy and 
enthusiasm. 

Recognize her? She could 
be your baby sister, your 
niece, or the little girl you 
once babysat for. This little 
girl’s name is Emily Laurie 
and she’s my daughter, but her 
happy disposition and in- 
quisitive nature are normal for 
most children her age. 

If you’ve been around small 
children, you’ve seen them 
trying to make sense out of 
reality. Perplexed by incon- 
sistency, their favorite ques- 
tion is “‘why?”’ 


““Why, daddy, do 
policemen carry guns?’’ 
““‘Why are there bad 
people?’” 


““‘Why can’t we go to the 
park in the rain?’ 

“Why, daddy, is that baby 
crying?’’ 

““‘Why are you such a 
grouch today?”’ 

Short, simple, and honest 

answers-seem to work best for 
small children; yet they don’t 
work for us old children when 
we ask ‘‘why?”’ 
““Why do we have to lay off 
millions of people nationwide 
just so we can say that infla- 
tion is coming down?’’ 

““Why do we have to build 
a massive M-X missile system 
just so we can have a bargain- 
ing chip at the START talks 
with the Russians?”’ 

““Why do we have a Space 
Shuttle, with $2 million space 
suits that don’t work, when we 
can’t afford federal grants or 
loans to every college studen 
who needs one?’’ 

Why? Maybe we’ ve forgot- 
ten to ask ‘‘why?’’ For our 
own self-protection and sense 
of being, we lead ordered 
lives. We get up, go to school, 
go to work, grab some food, 







mixers, have certain political 
and religious beliefs, and am 
sometimes good, sometimes 
bad tempered. I even perform 
in plays, and why not? After 
all, Stevie Wonder, another 
blind man, is very successful 
as he shares his composing, 
writing, and singing talents. 

In other words, handicapped 
persons are people, just like 
you. They marry, raise 
families, and often have ex- 
cellent jobs. | 

One of the worst handicaps 
anyone can have is a closed 
mind—a mind that is loaded 


“Why” Bird 


and maybe go out once in a 
while. Most people are un- 
comfortable asking ‘‘why’’ 
about everything. They want 
to live their lives in peace. 

But without enough people 
asking ‘‘why’’ or ‘‘how 
come’’, we got 57,000 
soldiers killed in Vietnam, we 
got the poisonous PCB’s in the 
State Office Building 
downtown and in the electric 
transformers in your 
neighborhood, we got the near 
disaster at Three Mile Island, 
and we have a country still im- 
porting oil while coal miners 
continue to be laid off. 

“*Don’t Ask Me Why!”’ is a 
song written by singer Billy 
Joel, and a thought in our 
heads. *‘I can’t do anything 
about foreign oil, or 
unemployment, or nuclear 
energy.’’ Yes, you can! You 
can influence national, state, 
and local actions by letters, 
demonstrations and political 
action. 

The *‘why’’ questions and 
the actions needed don’t stop 
at the ballot box or the mail 
box but come right into your 
gut and lay bare your lifestyle. 

*“Why do you smoke?”’ 

*“Why do yo;u get drunk?”’ 

““Why do you drive instead 
of taking the bus?’ 

**Why are you so anxious to 
get married?’’ 

““‘Why have you accepted 
divorce as a normal stage in 
life?”’ 


“Why do we judge peopie 


on how they Jook rather than 
who they are?’’ 

*‘Why do we spend $12 or 
so on a ticket to see Hall & 
Oates, ELO, Squeeze, Reo 


‘WANN AHL 
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Speedwagon, or Air Supply - 


and then give a whole dollar 
to the Church when we bother 
to go? 

““Why” questions challenge 
our priorities, poke our bub- 
ble of self-righteousness, and 
shake our belief that we real- 
ly do care about each other. 
Asking ‘‘why”’ about the way 
you run your life and about the 
things you do and don’t do for 
your community could change 
your perspectives. Change im- 
plies growth. Growth can be 
the pulsating rhythm of being 
alive! 





'BeA 






with preconceptions, 
Stereotypes, and prejudices. 
These attitudes can hinder 
your development as a person, 
and does hinder the develop- 
ment of other people’s 
potentials. 


Look around and see what 
the students at BCC, who hap- 
pen to have a handicap, are 
doing. Your eyes and minds 
can be opened wide to each in- 
dividual’s talents and gifts. 
You might make some new 
and wonderful friends! 
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Male Nurses? Female Engineers? 
“BCC Students Prove it Can 


Be Done! 


by Janice Maloney 


‘Mommy when I grow up 
I wanna drive a big truck just 
like Daddy.” 

“*O.K. Susie, but first you 
have to pick up your toys.”’ 

Tomorrow Susie may 
decide to be a secretary when 
she grows up, but if she does 
decide to drive a big truck like 
Daddy does, the opportunities 
will certainly be there. More 
men and women are breaking 
with tradition and entering 
professions ‘that were 
previously dominated by the 
opposite sex. 

Both Lori Moretin, 19, and 
Bob Sypher, 26, have taken 
the plunge into programs at 
Broome Community College 
which are stereotypically for 
the other sex. Moretin is one 
of the few women enrolled in 
the electrical engineering 
technology program. Sypher 
graduated last year with top 
honors as president of the 
B.C.C. nursing class. Both 
chose their professions not to 
“*fight the norms,”” but for the 
logical reasons most people 
choose their jobs. 


“I've always been really 
strong in math and I enjoy it,”’ 
said Moretin. *‘I knew I could 
never be someone who sits at 
a desk all day long typing.” 
She also enjoys the fact that 
there is “‘money in the 
technologies.”” 

Sypher on the other hand, 
has had such typically 
masculine jobs as tile setter 
and construction worker. He 
said he wanted the stability 
nursing career could offer. 


‘“‘There are a lot of career 
opportunities in nursing,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Nurses are in demand 
all over the counry and I en- 
joy that kind of job mobility. 
Also there is the possibility of 


moving into the educational 
field with a nursing degree. 
The field is wide open.’’ 

The conflicts of going 
against the traditional job role 
can be tough. Both said their 
parents were shocked to learn 
of their career goals. And 
though neither set of parents 
deliberately tried to change 
their decisions they heard sub- 
tle things like *‘that’s an awful 
lot of work you’ re taking on”’ 
or “‘how am I going to tell my 
friends.”’ 


Moretin and Sypher said the 
pressure to excell in the 
classroom is immense. Both 
said you must prove yourself 
through high grades. Moretin 
said she has little free time 
because she is constantly stu- 
dying. Sypher agreed. 

**When I first began in nur- 
sing,’ he said, ‘‘Friday and 
Saturday nights. could have 
just as easily been a Monday 
or Tuesday. I wasn’t going out 
anymore - just studying.” 

They both agreed that peers, 
while not reacting as strong as 
their parents, sometimes have 
trouble accepting their 
professions. 

‘*A lot of women are shock- 
ed,’’ Moretin said, “‘when I 
explain I’m in engineering. 
But when f tell them I’m do- 
ing good in it, they think it’s 
great.” 


For Sypher there has been 
only one time when the person 
couldn’t accept his being a 
nurse. There are times in the 
hospital though, when patients 
assume he is the doctor. 
Sypher said he believes pa- 
tients are surprised when they 
see a male nurse, but really all 
that matters to them is good 
health care. 

It is at 


the “‘great 





discriminatory divide’’ that 
Sypher and Moretin split 
ways. Sypher said instructors 
and students showed no 
resentment towards him or the 
other males in the class. In 
fact, he said he thought the in- 
structors helped him a great 
deal because when he first 
began nursing he knew ab- 
solutely nothing about it. 


“IT had never been in a 
hospital before except for the 
emergency room while the 
majority of my class was 
already involved in some kind 
of health care,’ he said. 

Moretin, however, has felt 
the resentment in the 
classroom. 


‘‘There are some instruc- 
tors,’’ she said, ‘‘who were 
always busy when I needed 
extra help.’’ She said she 
believes some teachers at 
Broome will ‘‘give a man a 
break’’ if he has a border-line 
grade and will not apply the 
same rule to a woman student. 

A male student in one of 
Moretin’s classes even said, 
‘*There are some teachers who 
are definitely prejudiced 
against the women in the elec- 
trical technology classes.” 


Moretin does not face the 
discrimination problem much 
this year because she knows 
the teachers to avoid. She 
simply takes her necessary 
courses from other instructors. 


Despite such problems both 
Moretin and Sypher have op- 
timistic outlooks. Moretin 
plans to get some experience 
after graduation and then go 
back to school later. Sypher 
works at Binghamton General 
Hospital and also will be con- 
tinuing his education later on. 





Fulcrum Needs People! 








Death Row prisoner, Caucasian male, age 35, desires correspondence with 
either male or female college students. Wants to form some kind of friendly 
type relationship and more or less just exchange past experiences and ideas. 
Will answer all letters and exchange pictures. If interested, write to Jim Jef- 
fers, Box B-38604, Florence, Arizona 85232 
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Transfer Connection 


by Janice Maloney 


Are you interested in 
‘transferring to another col- 
lege? Are you unsure about 
what colleges might be best 
for you? Do you wonder how 
heavily your grade point 
average counts? Would you 
like to know exactly what a 
college is looking for in a per- 
sonal essay? Or would you 
simply like someone qualified 
to review your transfer ap- 
plication? In short, do you 
have any questions about 
transferring to another 
college? 

If the anwer is yes, then 
John Pagura is the man to see. 

Pagura, an _ assistant 
counselor in the Counseling 
and Student Development 
Center for four 
specializes in 
transfers. 

As the transfer coordinator, 
Pagura helps students plan col- 
lege and career goals. In his 
booklet, ‘*Transfer Guide,’’ 
available at the Counseling 
Center upstairs in the Wales 
Building,, Pagura explains 
basic transfer procedure and 
various coHege requirements. 
He encourages students, 
however, to make an appoint- 
ment with him in addition to 
using the guide. 

Pagura attracts students in- 
terested in transferring 
through advertisements on 
WROX, Broome’s radio sta- 
tion, and through personal 
visits to senior classes. He 
visits about 10 to 15 senior 
courses where instructors have 
given up class-time to discuss 
his program. He said he would 
like to talk to more senior 
classes in the future. 

Pagura also gives incoming 
freshman his ‘‘Transfer 
Guide’’ booklet during orien- 
tation. He said orientation is 
not too early to explain the 
transfer program since this 
allows unsure students the op- 


student 


years, 


portunity to learn about 
various colleges and careers 
before it is time to make a 
decision. 

Pagura encourages students 
to use the Career Library and 
the guidance information 
system, both helpful resources 
on occupation possibilities and 
college choices. After 
counselors explain the library 
and the information system, 
students may use them on their 
own. Pagura said students who 
are unsure of their career goals 
may enroll in the career ex- 
ploration course, a three-credit 
elective in which students 
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analyze their strong points in 
an attempt to find suitable 
careers. 

Pagura said he will do 
whatever he can for a student 
interested in transferring. That 
does not, however, mean 
automatic approval. 

“‘There are no rubber 
stamps here,’’ said Pagura. 
“‘We at the counseling center 
deal in realities. We cannot af- 
ford to damage our credibili- 
ty with other colleges or the 
high transfer reputation 


jobs. 


Broome Community College 
has established by recommen- 
ding a student who cannot 
achieve success at a particular 
college.”’ 

Pagura considers a transfer 
student’s grade point average 
as the yardstick by which col- 
leges measure a_ student’s 
ability to succeed. He said a 
grade point average of 2.0 
transfers as the bare minimum 
and students interested in 
schools highly accredited in 


their major must achieve at_ 


least a 3.0 G.P.A. 


Pagura also pointed out that 


_ grades in a student’s major 


field of study weigh particular- 
ly heavy along with the basic 
skills. Poor reading, writing, 
an the inability to grasp basic 
math skills are unacceptable 
for students interested” in 
transferring. 

“Quite frankly schools can 
afford to be very fussy because 
of the scarcity of available 
” said Pagura. 

He also offers helpful advice 


for those students interested in 
’ transferring to a college which 


requires a personal essay. 
Basically a college wants to 
find out - ‘“‘do you belong on 
our campus?’’ - from a stu- 
dent’s essay. They are looking 
for coherency, conciseness, 
and a sense of the individual’s 
personal ideas. Do not be 
afraid to let your own 
character come through in the 
essay. 

— While Pagura and the other 
counselors are more than will- 
ing to inform students and of- 
fer advice, they think it is up 
to the student to make the final 
decision. 

““We believe the student 
should be evaluating the situa- 
tion and himself all the time 
during counseling because he 
ultimately will make the final 
decision,’’ said Pagura. 
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up to $20,100. 
To get your 


US Courthouse & 


‘STUDENT AID. 


It takes more than brains to go to college. 
It takes money. For tuition, room and board, and 


The Army College Fund is designed to help 


you get that money for college while serving your 


alify, you can join the Army College 
Fund when you join the Army. For every dollar 
you put in, Uncle Sam puts in five. Or more. 


So, after just two years in the bene you can 
have up to $15,200 for college. After 


free copy of the Army College Fund 
booklet, call or visit your local Army Recruiter. It 
could be the most important book you've ever read. 
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Binghamton, New York 13901 
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Janice Maloney 


“I couldn’t find a mailbox 
_anywhere,”’ she explained. *‘I 
looked, but there were none 
around. Finally I asked my 
land-Iady. When she stopped 
laughing, she pointed to the 
tall, thin, réd can on the cor- 
ner which I had always 
thought was a funny-looking 
garbage can. I was so embar- 
rassed. I had no idea.” 

No, Beth Baird, 20, has not 
been in isolation for the last 19 
years. It is just that the 
mailboxes in England are not 
the same as the ones in the 

' United States. 

“Baird, a senior at Broome 
Community College spent the 
fall semester in London under 
the international studies pro- 
gram. She went with many 
other United States exchange 
students to Ealing College, 
one of the schools in the Lon- 
don University system. 

While in London, Baird 
stayed with an Irish couple 
who made their home in 
England years ago. 











college education. 


Misadventures in England: 


‘Nancy and Bernie 
O’Sullivan were absolutely 
wonderful to me,”’ said Baird. 
“They explained a lot about 
the culture and the people.” 

Other students were not so 
lucky, according to Baird. 
‘*Some of the people had taken 
the students in just for the 
board money,’’ she said. 
“They weren’t kind at all.”’ 


When Baird arrived in Lon- - 


don after 36 hours without 
sleep, she was dropped off in 
front of the O’Sullivan house. 

‘‘T was dropped off at their 
house and told this was where 
I was going to live for the next 
three months,’’ she said. “‘I 
was so tired and sad that I 
thought I would go home 
tomorrow.”’ 

But Baird remained and she 
and the O’Sullivans became 
close. 

‘‘Nancy_ is a fantastic 
cook,’’ she said. *‘The food 
isn’t much different from 
ours. It isn’t as hot or’ spicy, 
but there are much fewer 
preservatives in English 
food.”’ 


With a new building for Broome in Governor’s Cuomo’s 
Budget, we will stop, someday, hiking up to Nim- 
monsburg Elementary (BCC—North Campus) for our 


Baird also said the water is 
fine for drinking and she com- 
pared it to the water she drinks 
at home in Johnson‘ City. 
Water pressure, however, 
leaves much to be desired. 

‘“‘There aren’t many 
showers in England,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They are kind of new 
over there. Most people take 
baths because there is no water 
pressure.” 

Baird also encountered 
other differences while living 
in England. Driving, for ex- 
ample, scared her very much. 

‘At first, it looks like you 
are going to have a head-on 
collision,’’ she said. ““It seems 
so strange to have everyone 
driving on the ‘‘wrong-side”’ 
of the road. *‘Besides that, 
everyone drives like they are 
competing in the Indy 500.”’ 

Because Baird did not have 
an international license she did 
not drive anyway. Most 
English people walk 
everywhere they go. 

“*T never,’’ she said, ““saw 
an obese person in my. travels. 
People are very physically fit 


there. And it is not because of 
weight controls, like we 
Americans are so fond of us- 
ing. It is a way of life for 
them.”’ 

The economic difficulties 
might have a lot to do with this 
way of life. 

“I got a $1.60 a pound,”’ 
said Baird, ‘“‘which is really 
quite good.’’ Some of her 
friends who had gone to 
England earlier exchanged 
about $2.20 for a pound. 

‘Everything is so expensive 
in England,’’ she said. 
‘*Almost double what we pay 
here.’’ Gasoline, for instance, 
is approximately $3.20 a 
gallon in American currency. 
Baird’s room and board was 
$122.50 every two weeks 
leaving her only $10.50 for 
herself. (She received 
$133.00, or 76 pounds, every 
two weeks, from the original 
lump sum she paid to go to 
London.) 

Academically, Baird was 
very disappointed. The 
American students, she 
thought were too segregated 


Tisiaae Bei 


Study in London & 
Receive BCC Credits 


Fall Semester 1983— 


Cost of $2500 includes: 


* roundtrip airfare 
* full tuition & fees 
* room and board 


* field trips outside London 
* study at Ealing College 


Since you are still a BCC student, all Finan- 
cial Aid and loans can be used. 


Study also available in other countries in- 
cluding Israel, Mexico, Ireland. 


Phone 771-5094 at Broome Community 
~ College 
or see 
Mr. Romano in room M-215 





Fulcrum 
Needs 
People! 










from the English students. 


‘I could,’’ she said, ‘take 
classes with English students, 
but basically I was with other 
Americans. There were no re- 
quirements to take any courses 
with the English students.”’ 

Baird said the American 
classes she attended were very 
lax. The requirements were 
basically one quiz, a project or 
paper, and a final. There were 
no exams in between. She said 
papers were accepted late and 
good attendance was not 
necessary to pass. 


**I do not know,”’ she said, 
‘‘whether the requirements 
were specifically lenient for us 
(the American students) or if 
that is the attitude of the entire 
system.”” 

‘*I do not think Ealing Col- 
lege has a very good reputa- 
tion among English students. 
But the college is chosen 
through the international 
studies program and all those 
involved must attend.”’ 

If Baird could have chang- 


ELLE 





BCC’er Beth Baird Goes to Ealing 


ed anything it would have 


been the choice of college. She F 
said she did not really learn a 


great deal scholastically. She 
said the school should be im- 
proved if students are not to be 


disappointed with the 
education. 
She also would have liked to 


meet more English students. 
She got to know only three 
while living there. 

- Finally Baird said the selec- 
tion of the families for the 
students should be screened 
better. She would have liked 
to have seen more students 
with caring families like the 
O’Sullivan’s. 


‘*Despite all the 
disorganization and pro- 
blems,’’ Baird said, **I would 
go back in a minute if I could. 
It was one of the best ex- 
periences of my life. I really 
learned to make decisions on 
my own for the first-time.”’ 





YOUR STUDENT LOAN? 


If you've attended college on a Guaranteed 
Student Loan or a National Direct Student Loan made > 
after October 1, 1975, consider spending a couple 
of years in the Army. 


If you train for certain specialties, the 


vern- 


ment will release you from 1/3 of your indebtedness 


773-2757 


(or $1,500, whichever is greater) for each year of 
active duty. 
Obviously, a three-year enlistment cancels 100% 
of your debt. But if you sign up for the Army's exclusive 
two-year enlistment option, we'll still cancel 2/3 of 
your debt. 
___ Plus, you may be eligible for generous educational 
incentives. 
To find out how to serve your country and get out 


of debt, call the number below. 
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Love with 
Hall & Oakes 


Wednesday, February 9, 
7,000 people experienced a 
mid-winter thaw—outside it 
was barely 5 degrees, while 
inside the Broome County 
Arena it was H2OT! 

From 8:15 p.m. until 10:15, 
Daryl Hall and John Oates 


performed their third concert - 


in Binghamton, their first of 
the H2O tour, and their best 
yet. The theme of the night 
was H2O from their latest 
album, but the duo effective- 
ly mixed in hits off of most of 
their early Ips. “‘Rich Girl”’ 
and ‘‘Sara Smile’’—two 
‘golden oldies’—pleased the 
older members of the au- 


dience. ‘*Family Man’’ 
““Maneater’’, and ‘‘One on 
One”’ sent the multitudes of 


teeny-boppers and young 
adults screaming with delight. 
The songs had a special touch 
performed live—a much more 
personal communication took 
place. 

Daryl Hall, a thin man over 
six feet tall, with blonde hair 
and sparkling blue eyes, is the 
sex symbol of the two. Wear- 
ing a leather jacket over a 


by Heidi Wood 


white t-shirt in the beginning, 
he manages to lose both by the 
end. Daryl sang lead vocal in 
most of the songs and played 
guitar, piano, and trombone 
with excellence. He keeps a 
statue image—he didn’t ‘talk’ 
with the audience much. He is 
a superstar performer whose 
voice is golden. Daryl may say 


he’s ‘*...lost that lovin’ 
feelin’. . . but he really hasn’t 
lost a thing! 


John Oates, on the other 
hand, is Daryl’s foil. John 
stands about five feet tall, has 
dark curly hair and a 
mustache. He wore a red top, 
black baggy pants, and black 
shoes (with a two-inch sole). 
John is the ‘teddy bear’ 
everyone loves. He introduc- 
ed the group G.E. Smith—lead 
guitar, Charlie on sax, *‘T- 
bone’’ on bass, and Jerry on 
drums. John cracked a few 
jokes with the audience and 
brought the concert down to a 
more personal level. He also 
put up a half-hour ‘battle’ with 
me as I tried to give him a 
flower—he was only teasing 
and so I grabbed it with a 


polite ‘‘Thank You!” 

The twosome sang a duet, 
unaccompanied and blended 
with perfection. After an hour 
and forty-five minutes of song, 
they left the stage. Cheering 
fans brought them back. Their 
next tune was-followed by 
another absence and a second 
encore. Now the show was 
over. Fans stood still for a few 
minutes to relax and recollect 
before heading- back to the 
cold, real world. 

The warm-up group, Steel 
Breeze, who was given only 
30 minutes time, filled it with 
plenty of popular songs. With 
only one album on the 1 market, 
the group considers warming 
up for these headliners (Hall 
and Oates) quite an honor. The 
lead singer, Ric, doesn’t play 
any instruments, but his talent 
makes up for it. Vinnie, the 
bass player performed an in- 
volved solo. 

Steele Breeze brought the au- 

dience to their feet with their 
smash hit, *‘You Don’t Want 
Me Anymore’’. Overall, 

Steele Breeze did: an excellent 
job. 





WROX Rocks On. 


by Karen O’Brien 

WROxX. Those are the call let- 
ters of the ‘‘radio station’’ at 
Broome Community College. 
Radio station is in quotes 
because WROX< is not a real 
radio station, although the 
members of the Audio Club 
who run it like to think it is. 

WROxX started as WBCC in 
1978, but changed the letters 
last spring. The sound booth 
is in the cafeteria and operates 
from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday. There are 
30 members in the Audio Club 
this semester. 

Each member gets at least 
one hour a week to play disc 
jockey. The D.J. gets to 
choose his own music ranging 
from easy listening to hard 
rock. Prime time for WROX 
is from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
that is when most of the heavy 
metal is played. This is when 
the audience is the largest and 
it is also when Dean George 
Higgenbottom and _ the 
cafeteria women ask the disc 


Your Yearbook Needs Photos of Pines Ex- 
cursion and other happenings. Drop at 


jockeys to turn the music 
down. 


The Audio Club is advised 
by Dan Walden, an electronics 
teacher at BCC. Walden said 
WROX gives students a 
chance to find out what being 
a disc jockey is all about. He 
said it gives them exposure, 
confidence in talking over a 
microphone, and makes them 
familiar with the routine of a 
disc jockey. 

Walden became the club’s 
advisor last semester replacing 
John Butchko. ‘*I became in- 
volved because I had worked 
in audio before,’’ Walden 
said. *‘John Butchko recom- 
mended me and when I was 
asked to do it, I said “Why 
not?’ ” 

WROxX is basically run in 
the same way a real radio sta- 
tion is. The club has contracts 
for advertisements. There are 
three different forms of air 
time and a fee is charged. The 
least expensive is 20-30 se- 
cond spits to be divided equal- 


HELP!! 


ly over a five-day consecutive 
period, Monday through Fri- 
day at $25. The next is 80-30 
second spots to be divided 
equally over a 4-week con- 
secutive period at $90. The 
last one is 240-30 second spots 
to be divided equally over a 
12-week consecutive period at 
$240. 


Advertisers include The 


College Inn, Popeye’s, and 


Lothar’s Auto Repair. The 
money is put into the club’s 
treasury and this year the club 
plans to use some of it to go 
to New York City. The station 
also has a production crew and 
a sports report. 

Most students work for 
WROxX for the experience. *‘I 
find it a lot of fun and a great 
experience for future 
reference,’’ said WROX 
member Chris Ciotoli. 

Paula Pollack agreed with 


Ciotoli. “‘It’s a good ex- 
perience for later years,”’ said 
Pollack. 


The Audio Club meets on 
Wednesdays at 3 p.m. 


Citadel Office, Room 2, Union. 
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Reserve 
Today 


BCC Program Boa rd 


presents 


inner Dance 


and 


Stage Show 
Feb. 26th 





Only $3 per person 


full time students 


Facu 


Only $6.50 per person 


Ity & Staff 


See Student Activities Office 
for last minute tickets 
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Freeport $259* 
Nassau $299* 
(212) 355-4705 


Includes: 
B © Round trip airfare (N.Y.)* | 
f° 7 nights accommodation i 
| e Parties 

¢ Sports 
| e Activities 


More! 


MAR 13-MAR 20 () APR 03-APR 10 
MAR 20-MAR 27 [) APR 10-APR 17 


I’m Ready to Party! 

I’ve enclosed my $50 
deposit and have checked 
my week. 

Almost ready..Send 

more info. 


* Add $40 from D.C., Hartford, 
Philadelphia, Boston 
*Plus 15% tax and service 


j Name 
| Address 


State 
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“ Departure; Citys 


EAING nse 


501 Madison Avenue 
New York, N Y 10022 
(212)355-4705 (800) 223-0694 
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| Need a J ob? 
See Rossi 


by Sylvia Lorenzo 


Despite a rising 10.8 per- 
cent unemployment rate, John 
Rossi, employment inter- 
viewer for the Job Service 
Program at Broome Com- 
munity College, has continued 
to place students in part-time 
“jobs. 

The program is an extension 
of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor which has 
similar programs at 25 col- 

“ leges all over the state. 


Rossi works with more than 
300 BCC students each year, 
placing them in such jobs as 
clerical, retail and fast-food, 
where they earn between 
$3.35-$5 an hour. ' 

Students seeking employ- 
ment must visit his office in 
the Wales building Room 203, 
Monday-Friday, 8:30-4:30 
p.m. After filling out an ap- 
plication, the student is screen- 
ed by Rossi and sent on inter- 
views for jobs he or she is 
most qualified for. 

“*Students most likely to be 
successfully placed are those 
that have consistent academic 
schedules, are free in the after- 
noon, and have some prior job 
' experience,’’ said Rossi. 


He said students who have 
a drivers license and a car 
have better chances than those 
who do not since most of the 
job sites are not on bus routes. 


Calvin Hill: 
Gaining Ground in Life 


Graduate of Yale University. Student of Theology. Special 


~ Assistant to Senator John Glenn. Professional football star. 


Amazingly enough, these all describe one person: CALVIN 
HILL. And like many of us, he is concerned about the future 
of America and its youth. 

He talks about the dangers of drug abuse, about coping 
with setbacks and the problems facing black and disadvan- 
taged youth. Drawing on his vast experience, HILL explains 


the need for diligence to succeed, and how to take advan- _ 


tage of the opportunities we are given. And CALVIN HILL 
knows: he has been there. - 

After attending Riverdale Country School in New York 
on a Schenley scholarship, HILL went on to star academically 
and athletically at Yale. A first round draft choice of the 
Dallas Cowboys in 1969, HILL passed up a scholarship for 
graduate study to eventually become Rookie of the Year in 
1969; a four-time Pro Bowl participant; and lead the Cowboys 
into the Super Bowl in 1971 and 1972. He later played for 
the Hawaiians of the World Football League, and the 
Washington Redskins and the Browns. 

HILL’s hard-running style and sense of fair-play gave him 
fame on the field, and similar traits led to his success out- 
side football. His intelligence, hard work and personality aid- 
ed his opportunity to work with Senator Glenn as a represen- 
tative for ‘‘Jobs for Disadvantaged Youth.”’ 


With Burt & Dolly 
this much fun just 
couldn't be legal! 








Coming to BCC 
Week of March 14th 


NOTICE 


Any student who wishes to place an ad in the FULCRUM need 
only present his/her valid 1.D. at the time of placing the ad. The 


Ld “eg6r ‘sz Aaenagag ‘WONOTA FHL 


usual advertising rate for others is $100 for a full page ad; $50 


“It’s important to make a 
for a half page ad. 


good first impression,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Being on time for the 
interview, neat appearance 
and politeness are essential in 
landing any job.” 

Rossi said the economy 
doesn’t really affect the rate of 
employment opportunities for 
students. He said that although 

. students are competing for 
jobs with displaced workerss, 
employers seem to be willing 
to hire part-time workers as 
opposed to full-time workers. 





ELECTRONIC CAVE 
FAMILY 


Amusement Center 


“Right now we are in a bit 
of a slump because the 
holidays are over, but I think 
in March things will be pick- 
ing up around here, and © 
employers will start calling me 
again,’’ said Rossi. 








Calvin Hill 





WANTED 


Students are wanted who are interested in writing for a possible 
vocation, for personal enrichment, or for just the plain joy of 
creating a piece of work on paper. We at the FULCRUM, are 
always looking for new writers. There are many subjects and in- 
terests to choose from. Two benefits that accompany writing for 
the FULCRUM are seeing your name in print and the chance to 
improve your writing. 

The possible subjects are fiction, poetry, humor, reviews, and 
news; plus any event or issue of interest to BCC students. 
Bring your articles to the FULCRUM. We’re open Tuesday 
through Friday, 1 to 3 p.m. and Thursday from 9 to 12 noon. We’re 
in room 1 of the UNION. Thanks! 


Plaza 5, Binghamton 


8 For $1.00 


w/Broome ID 


Featuring Our New Arrivals: Time Pilot, Popeye, Jaust & Satan’s 
Hollow and many others. 


Special Discounts Available for 
Campus Organizations 
call 724-0285 (Plaza 5) 


5 Washington Ave. 
Endicott, N.Y. 
& 

Vestal Plaza 
in rear next to 
Mario’s Pizza 
Mon-Sat, 10-10 
Sun, 12-9 


Plaza 5 
Binghamton, NY 
Mon-Sat, 10-11 
Sun, 12-10 


Phone: 724-0285 
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Hornets 
Sting 


S. E. Sirois 


This past Saturday, the 
Hornets hockey team skated 
past the SUNY-Binghamton 
team, 5-3. This game created 
a lot of excitement as is always 
the case whenever the Hornets 
and Colonials get together. 


The Hornet scoring attack 
was led by captain Bill Stoker 
who scored 3 goals in the first 
period, two of which were 
powerplay goals. Also scoring 
for the Hornets were Jay 
Simonis who scored the 3-3 tie 
breaker in the third period 
with 11:49 left in the game. 
Then with :01 second left in 
the game, Dan Caragher 
scored an empty net short- 
handed goal to make the final 
score 5-3. Earning assists for 
the Hornets were Greg Blaha, 
Dan Caragher, Phil Wickham, 
John Anderson, and Darryl 
Holmes. 

For a while the game was on 





“Tom Northrup” 


By Larry Wake 


Tom Northrup, Broome 
Community College wrestling 
captain, is on a roll. He has 
won his last seven matches— 
at three different weight 
classes—and looks extremely 
good heading for the 
regionals. 

With Coach Rick Gumble 
and his teammates behind him 
100 percent he has confidence. 

‘“‘Tom is a complete 
wrestler,’ said Gumble, *‘and 
he knows how to wrestle in 
almost every situation. He has 
a lot of experience, coming 
from a good wrestling family 
and a good wrestling high 
school at Union-Endicott.”’ 

Northrup began wrestling at 
age six in a pee wee program 
at U-E. He won the Lansing 
Tournament two years in a 
row in 1980 and in 1981. In 
*81, Northrup also was a Class 


A champ as a senior and 


finished with a 30-3 record. 
“‘My biggest thrill in high 
school was the finals on the 


the line for the Hornets as 
SUNY came from a 3-0 score 
to tie the game at three apiece 
with 15:33 left in the game. At 
that point, Dan Caragher slip- 
ped the puck to Jay Simonis 
for a score that turned out to 
be the eventual game winner. 

Scoring for the SUNY Col- 
onials were Gaon, Dillion and 
Bachrach; each getting one 
goal in each of the three 
periods. : 

Hornet goalie, Tim Kildea, 
was great in the net, making 
27 saves in the final two 
periods saving the game for 
the Hornets. 

Now winning 3 games in a 
row, the Hornets have the 
momentum for games. this 
weekend against ‘Hamilton 
Colege and Ithaca College. 


- The record for the Hornets this 


season is now up to 3-11 with 
their three consecutive 
victories. 


1981 Section 4 Tournament,” 
said Northrup. “‘It was.a close 
match all the way with Dan 
Peterson (Unatego). We were 
tied four-to-four entering the 
third period. But I lost 7-4.”’ 

As team captain, Gumble 
saw Northrup has a lot of con- 
cern for his teammates. Any 


_member of the team can go to 


him for help and Northrup will 
be there with guidance and 
assistance. “‘I want to help my 
teammates in any way possi- 
ble on and off the mat,’” said 
Northrup. ‘‘Not just to be win- 
ners, but to be good sports- 
smen.’’ Teammate John 
Williams said he has learned 
a lot about wrestling from 
Northrup. 

To amass his winning streak 
Northrup has wrestled three 
different weights—167, 177 
and 190. Against Paul Smith, 
he pinned Peter Urtz at 190, 
to force an overall 24-24 tie 
for the meet. Also at 190, 
against Monroe he was the on- 






SPORTS” 
Women’s Basketball 






They’ve Done Very Very Well 


They Win! 


- Coming Up: 
BCC Hockey 
vs. St. Bonaventure 
March 6 
BCC Women’s Basketball 
vs. Alfred Tech 
7:30 Friday, Feb. 26 








ly Broome wrestler to win a 
match and avoid a shutout. 
Northrup was again the lone 
victor for the Hornets in a 
match, he won 12-9 with 
Delhi. With only two duals 
left in the season, before the 
regionals, Northrup can only 
extend the mark to nine 
straight. 


Gumble said Northrup’s 
best shot at a national cham- 
pionship is to wrestle at 158. 
“*Tom has a very good chance, 
but could probably place at 
any weight class in the 
regionals. However, to be 
competitive for nationals he 
must go 158,”’ said Gumble. 


‘‘While wrestling at 158," 
said Northrup, ‘I am in the 
top three in the region. My on- 
ly competition is from the top 
seed Rob Ruth from Delhi and 
the second seed from Alfred. 
I could also do well at 177.” 








by Tamra Macko 


The Broome Community 
College Women’s Basketball 
team has an abundance of 
talent this year. Complemen- 
ting a fine group of starters is 
a very capable bench. The cur- 
rent five starters are seniors: 
Diann Benowski, a 5-10” 
center from Susquehanna 
Valley and the tallest member 
of the team; forward Mary 
Kay Farrell from Binghamton; 
guard Lori Harris from 
Maine-Endwell; guard Tracie 
Holobosky from Union- 
Endicott;-and forward Lynn 
Herrick, a freshman from 
Johnson City. 

Usually first off the bench is 


freshman Pam Manley, a ° 


guard from Chenango Forks. 
Then comes the rest of the 
strong bench which consists of 
senior forward Carla Paccio 
from Union-Endicott, and 
Larissa Bachura, a guard from 
Union-Endicott; Gia Belanger, 
a guard from Vestal; Janet 
Parker, a guard from 
Chenango Forks; Mary 
Powers, a center and forward 
from Greene; and Natra 
Wilson, a forward from 
Maine-Endwell. 

Although they started slow- 
ly, the Lady Hornets won their 
season opener January 17th 
against visiting Cazenovia 
College, 62-53. It simply took 
a little time to get over the 
first-game jitters. Mary Kay 
Farrell scored 19 points and 
Pam Manley shot 12. 

The team went on to down 
Onondaga Community Col- 
lege, 61-50. Diann Benowski 
had a productive game pour- 
ing in 19 points and grabbing 
8 offensive rebounds. 

The Lady Hornets’ first loss 
came at their first away game 
at Hudson Valley Communi- 
ty College. They bounced 
right back, though, to win 
their next two home games 
against Alfred and Delhi Tech 
boosting their record up to 4 
and 2. Against- Delhi, three 


Hornets were in double 
figures: Diann Benowski with 
16, and Lori Harris and Lyn 
Herrick each adding 10 points. 

Unfortunately, their next 
three games resulted in losses: 
one at Erie Community Col- 
lege and the other two at home 
against Mohawk C.C. and 
Keystone Junior College. 
Against Mohawk Valley, both 
Mary Kay Farrell and Lynn 
Herrick had 11 points, and 
Lynn Herrick grabbed 19 re- 
bounds. Center Diann 
Benowski injured her ankle 
against Mohawk Valley, but 
was back in action against 
Keystone. The Hornets had a 
tough time breaking the 
Keystone press and the 
Keystone players were very 
efficient foul shooters. Diann 


‘Benowski had 19 points; Pam 


Manley, 13; and Mary Kay 
Farrell had 10 from Broome ~ 
Larissa Bachura also had an 
excellent night even though 
they lost as she played her best 
game with 10 points. 

The next day, February Sth, 
the women travelled to Jeffer- 
son C.C. After being down 
29-28 at halftime, they went 
on to win it 67-54. Lori Har- 
ris led four Hornets in double 
figures with 15. Next came 
Larissa Bachura scoring her 
season high of 14. Diann 
Benowski added 13, and 
Tracie Holobosky shot 5 for 6 
from the floor, and 3 for 3 on 
the line for a total of 13 points. 


Under the guidance of 
Coach Westley VanDunk and 
Assistant Coach Matthew 
Cunningham, the Lady 
Hornets have compiled a 5 and 
4 record with 7 games left at 
the time of this writing. 

If you have the opportunity, 
why not come out and cheer 
them on? They need our sup- 
port and school spirit to urge 
them on to the regionals in 
March. They’re a terrific 
team; they’re worth out time! 





“Get That Basket!”’ 





